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The Second of the following two Sermons 
was preached on the last Sunday of 1862, the 
other on the first Sunday of 1863. The nature 
of the subjects, however, seemed to make it more 
natural, in printing them, to reverse the order. 



SEEMON I. 



Isaiah tL 8. 

I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us ? Then said I, Sere am I, 
send me, 

TT is an idea familiar to the student of Isaiah's 
prophecies^ that the vision which is described 
in this sixth chapter as occurring in the temple, 
was one which burst upon the writer of this 
book while, by some solemn ceremonial, he was 
being inaugurated to the office for which the 
'^ sons of the prophets " were trained in such 
colleges as we know to have existed in Bethel, 
Jericho, and Gilgal. An objection is generally 
raised to this view, on the ground that there 
have already been given in the five former chap- 
ters divine messages uttered by Isaiah. I would 
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guggest that the force of this objection Tanishes, 
if we Buppose, that in the condnding yeais of 
Uzziah's leign, the jonng member (as some 
imagine) of Judah's royal ^milj was singled 
oat hy God above all the trained prophets of 
the day, to be the receiver of certain revehitions 
of heayen, — ^that the authorities of the Jewish 
Chnrch (to whose character for zeal in the cause 
of truth at that junctore the second Book of 
Chronicles bears witness), took by the hand and 
brought forward him whom God had ahready 
pointed out as His own instrument, and, with 
what was probably a customary service, ordained 
him to be an official teacher of Judah. It was 
(on this supposition) in the last year of the long 
and distinguished reign of King Uzziah, that the 
young Isaiah knelt in Judah's temple, about to 
be dedicated to the office of a recognised prophet 
among God's people. It is not difficult to pic- 
ture to ourselves the scene. Around him are 
standing the sons of the prophets, the students 
in Jerusalem's sacred College, who themselves 




are one day in a similar ceremonial to be con- 
secrated to God's service. In front of him the 
priests are performing their hallowed rites, and 
the smoke of their perfumed incense is filling the 
temple. But to the suppliant candidate, — full at 
that moment of overwhelming thoughts of the 
charge that is being, laid upon him, — the sur- 
rounding companions, the officiating priests, all 
seem to vanish. Suddenly the sacred building 
in which he is kneeling seems filled with crowds 
of other beings. And as he lifts up his eyes, 
the veil of the most Holy Place seems to be 
drawn aside, and within the hallowed oracle, into 
which no ordinary Israelite's eye was permitted 
to gaze, he sees above the Mercy-seat a sight 
more than privileged high-priest ever beheld, a 
vision of the Eternal upon His throne. He sees 
the very reality of that which the bending figures 
of the Cherubim over the ark denoted. Heaven's 
glorious beings covering their faces and covering 
their feet with their wings as they stand before 
the Lord of Hosts. And from within the deep 



recesses of the inner sanctuary the sounds of 
sweet voices seem to come from either side of 
the Mercy-seat, one crying, "Holy, Holy, Holy, 
is the Lord of Hosts," and another answering, 
" The whole earth is full of His glory." 

The beholder of that wondrous vision has him- 
self described the effect that it had upon him. 
First came the cry of a heart stricken down into 
the dust with a sense of the majesty it had wit- 
nessed. ^* Woe is me, for I am undone ; because 
I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips : for mine eyes 
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have seen the King, the Lord of hosts!" In 
the very midst of his inauguration to the prophet's 
oflSce, it had been brought home to him by the 
sight he had beheld, that he was a sinner like 
the sinners to whom he would have to minister; 
and there rose up in him a feeling, not unknown 
to many an earnest, truthful heart when just 
taking upon itself some special responsibility, — 
a halting, and a stepping back in trembling and 
alarm at the thought of its utter unfitness. But 



there is another stage in the vision. A messenger 
fronr the glorious throne comes near with a live 
coal from off the altar; and **Lo," he cries, 
"this hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity 
is taken away, and thy sin purged." And now the 
purpose of the vision is accomplished. Changed 
is the feeling of the late trembling candidate, 
who a moment ago was shrinking from the high 
oflSce that was before him. The barrier that had 
seemed to rise up between him and the Master 
whom he was to serve, was broken down; for 
there had come into his soul, through the mys- 
terious symbolism of the vision, the assurance 
that he was pardoned. Now, therefore, warm 
is the enthusiasm of that cleansed and forgiven 
breast : it is ready for any service, for any self- 
sacrifice. And so, when from the throne of the 
thrice Holy One a summons is heard calling for 
some to undertake a commission from Him, 
" Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ?" 
not from among the adoring Seraphim within 
the oracle does the first answer come; a voice 



is heaxd^ at once answering to the heavenly call, 
from without the vail; — it is the voice ofr the 
young prophet's heart : ^' Here am I ; send me !" 

There are many who, at this beginning of 
a New Year, are uttering vows before their God 
and forming solemn resolutions in their breasts, 
for the fresh lease of their lives which has been 
granted to them. And amongst ourselves more 
particularly, there are those who, when the ap- 
proaching contest for honours is over, will be 
devoting themselves, with all the energy of noble 
hearts, to their chosen department of life-work: 
and of these no small a proportion probably vrill 
have selected that privileged department which 
belongs to the office of the ministry. For all 
such,— for all who are looking forward to any 
kind of holy work, (and remember, all lawful 
and useful work is holy), and especially for those 
before whom is lying the holiest work, — there is 
a great and important lesson latent in the scene 
I have been describing; and that lesson is, that 
there are certain essential requisites that must 



precede all true earnestness in work^ that must 
form the groundwork of the spirit of self-de- 
votion which cries out in eager response to God's 
call, "Here am I, send me." 

I. If Isaiah's case is, as I believe it to be, 
a model one, the first requisite for earnestness in 
work is — a sight of God. The manifestation to 
Isaiah of the Lord sitting upon His throne, sur- 
rounded by Seraphim that dared not appear un- 
veiled in His presence, and heralded by angel- 
voices as the thrice Holy Lord of Hosts, — was 
the first step of the discipline through which the 
vision led the young prophet. In like manner 
must every other servant in God's employ see 
and become acquainted with the Master under 
whom he is to serve. Unless he knows what 
that Master will approve, and of what He will 
disapprove, — unless he has learnt his Lord's dis- 
position and character, — all his work may, for 
anything he can tell, be in opposition to his 
Master's wishes; and when he may happen to 
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be doing what is right, there can be no happy, 
hopeful confidence in its performance. See how 
miserable and slavish is the heathen's service, — 
the service of the poor deluded believer in a devil- 
master, a God all wrath and no love ! And what 
if a man makes to himself a God all love and 
no wrath, a God in whom holiness is lost in pity, 
— ^may he not be going forth, thinking, as he 
soothes the alarms of guilty consciences and dis- 
pels the vision of judgment that had risen up 
before them, that he is doing God service, and 
yet, all the while, be perilling the souls of men 
by that which he deems a mission of mercy ; — 
aye, may he not be even calling down upon him- 
self such a rebuke from his Master as was sent 
to the mistaken prophets in Ezekiel's time, "Be- 
cause ye have strengthened the hands of the 
wicked, that he should not return from his wicked 
way, by promising him life, — therefore ye shall 
see no more vanity nor divine divinations, for I 
will deliver my people out of your hand ; and ye 
shall know that I am the Lord"? In such cases, 



they who are attempting to work for God, have 
a certain knowledge of Him ; but it is a partial 
one, a knowledge derived only from their own 
feeling after Him. Isaiah's vision seems to point 
out to us, that the knowledge of God which must 
lie at the foundation of all true service^ is that 
which results from His own manifestation of Him- 
self. And if among such manifestations of God 
we are to count this appearance that presented 
itself to the prophet through the opened vail of 
the temple^ we must not fail to note that God's 
majesty, so bright that angels deem their wings 
are best employed in veiling themselves before 
it, — God's holiness^ forming the subject of the 
songs that rise around His throne, were the at- 
tributes chosen as most important to be revealed 
to the candidate for employment in the service of 
Heaven ; and that it was also^ as St. John's re- 
ference^ to this vision shews, Ood revealed in the 
person of Christ that such an one needs to behold, 
ere he goes forth to his hallowed work. 

* Joh. zii. 41. 
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IL A second requisite for the preparation of 
one of Gkxl's workmen, as suggested bj the vision, 
is — a deep sense of sin. " Woe is me," cried the 
jonng prophet, when he had seen the Master for 
whom he was to labour, ^^for I am undone; be- 
cause I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips." He 
that is to do any true work for the Lord must 
know something of the feeling expressed in that 
cry. If he is not deeply alive to sin in those to 
whom he has to minister, where will be his sense 
of the solemn meaning of the work he has to do, 
— where will be his earnestness in the combat 
against sin in the world to which God has called 
him ? If he is not alive to sin in himself, where 
will be his sympathy with the subjects of his 
ministrations, — ^where the humility which ought 
to be found in the instrument chosen out of the 
very materials on which it is to work? There is 
many an one who, with all the vigour of a glowing 
heart and with a righteous purpose before him, 
girds uj^Us loins to do something for his God 
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and for his fellow-man. Pale may be his cheek 
from his self-denying labours; furrowed may be 
his brow from the depressing effect of scenes of 
want and sorrow in the midst of which he has 
been toiling. Yet all that noble labour may fail 
in having any high effect; compared with what 
it might have become, that self-sacrificing toil of 
his may be but a spending of the strength for 
nought, — ^because he has missed the point of those 
souls' necessities among which he has been labour- 
ing. He has not seen that they are struggling 
to get free from sin's terrible curse. He has not 
seen that they are sighing to have a barrier re- 
moved that rises up between them and a God of 
holiness. He has not felt all this in his own 
person, — he has not seen the curse hovering over 
his own head, — he has not beheld the barrier 
rising between himself and God. He has not 
known what it is to cry, " Woe is me, for I am 
undone ; because I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips." 
And so, with all his toil and well-meaning efforts, 
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he has not gone straight to the true end of all 
holy work, — ^he has not set himself to bring to 
his fellow-men deliverance from sin's curse, to 
teach them to wield the mighty engine of heaven's 
device for breaking down the barrier that shut 
them out from God and from happiness. 

A deficient view of sin, — an assumption that 
it is only a disease to be pitied and healed, and 
that it has not also attaching to it a .guilt that 
cries for atonement, — lay at the root of some of 
the great errors of the past. And may not the 
same be said of many of the theories of our day? 
The struggle of religious opinions now is very 
much the same old struggle that was carried on 
in the days of the Pelagian controversy. In 
ages gone by, champions have risen up to 
plead — with telling eloquence that has carried the 
popular mind with it — for what they deemed 
to be the cause of enlightened freedom that had 
been enthralled by the stem old faith of the 
Church. That which they contended for so earn- 
estly was practically this, — that human nature 
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shonld not be put down as the guilty thing God's 
Book states it to be, — that sin should be smoothed 
over, should be treated as infirmity, not as the 
ground of an eternal condemnation. Surely their 
mantle, which might have been supposed to have 
become long ago threadbare and motheaten, has 
been taken up again in our day, and worn by 
some, who all unconsciously have revived out of 
their old burying-places the errors of the past. 
If I mistake not, the religious discussions of late 
years have turned mainly on the nature of sin, — 
the light in which it is to be regarded. The 
question has been between sin as needing atone- 
ment and sin as not needing it,— between sin as 
involving in itself an eternal hostility to a God 
of holiness, and sin as a mere misfortune of child* 
ren to whom a loving Father unconditionally for- 
gives. * May those who may be going forth from 
this place to engage in the work of God's Church, 
and to leaven by their teaching a coming genera- 
tion, learn to see on which side of that question 
truth lies; — may they, like the prophet in the 
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altar and touching therewith the lips of the con- 
science-stricken one, have we not an emblem of 
the process of bringing to bear upon an individual 
heart the atoning power of a sacrifice external 
to that heart, — ofiered independently of it ? Now 
it is just such a transaction, in its spiritual in- 
terpretation, which needs to take place in the 
case of every one who is purposing to work for 
God. Without it, there is no spur to real 
earnestness. If the worker in God's vineyard 
has no consciousness that the sacrifice which he 
proclaims to others has something to do with 
himself, how irresolute must necessarily be all 
his work I he must ever be feeling the doubt lest, 
when he goes up, in the hour of sunset, to ask 
for his wages, his toil may not be recognised, lest 
perchance a frown should be upon the Master's 
countenance, and he be sent back from His pre- 
sence with a withering repulse, " Thou hast not 
been doing my work ; thou hast not got the badge 
of a workman of mine ; — I know thee not." And 
how can he ever deal with the difficulties of 
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human consciences when they are struggling after 
light, if he himself has never found his way out 
of the darkness of the soul's night? How can 
he help the believer in Christ in all the vicissi- 
tudes of the pilgrim's path, if he himself has 
never learnt to walk therein ? How can he stand 
by the bed of death, and point the departing 
spirit to that which makes death's darkness light, 
the unfailing certainty of Christ's promises to 
faith, if he himself ' has never given credit to 
Christ's promise, nor looked to Him with that 
faith to which the gift of pardon is attached? 
Oh, brethren, ye on whom may be laid hereafter 
the responsibilities of the pastoral office, see to 
it that ye learn, in the school of your own heart, 
the deep and blessed nature of the ministry 
you will have to exercise towards the hearts of 
others. 

Such, then, is the threefold preparation which 
Isaiah's vision seems to suggest as necessary for the 
candidate for sacred work in God's Church. There 
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is a peculiar importance in the lesson thus con- 
veyed, in a time of warm controversy. When the 
views of good and earnest men upon sacred topics 
differ widely, and the contest of opinions is some- 
what hotly carried on, there are many noble young 
spirits that yearn to be employed for God and 
for their fellows, but who stand back repelled 
by the sight of divisions and bitter conflicts among 
the members of that army which professes to 
be enrolled against a common foe, and to have 
waving over all its soldiers the same holy banner 
of the Cross. The advice which one hears given 
to those who are thus troubled at the sight of 
controversy, is not unfrequently something of this 
kind: "Never mind controversies and contests 
about doctrines. Go and work; and in the 
earnest activity of holy labour, forget the turmoil 
of doctrinal war." I know not how they who 
give this advice imagine it is to be carried out ; 
— but to many it will seem hard to understand 
how practical effort and doctrinal belief can be 
separated, how any earnest work can be done 
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on no principle^ without a motive, without a 
creed. It almost involves an ahsurdity, — if at 
least, as I believe to be the case, sound belief, 
and genuine work such as receives God's blessing 
and benefits human souls, stand to one another 
in the relation of cause and efiect. It is like 
exhorting a man who cannot find a firm, secure 
soil in which to build his house, to let alone 
the foundation and to set to work upon the super- 
structure. No, brethren, God's work is not to 
be done in so unreasonable a way. His work- 
men must be alive to the motives and ground 
of their labour. It is no vague, meaningless un- 
dertaking to which they are called. It is a 
distinct end towards which they have to toil, — 
an end which can only be understood by realizing 
the truth declared in Revelation, and which can 
only be attained by one who has been trained 
by a process like that, the stages of which we 
have been considering. If this is the case, we 
do injustice to one who has difficulties and un- 
formed opinions on the great questions of heavenly 
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truth, when we bid him leave alone those ques- 
tionS; and go with his difficulties all unsolved 
to work in the Lord's vineyard. Very painful 
consequences often follow from such entering upon 
holy work without any foundation principle. In 
some cases^ men taking Holy Orders with no 
distinct views of Christian doctrine, and with only 
the vague wish to be actively employed in useful 
undertakings, find themselves at a loss in the 
deeper and more spiritual departments of the 
Christian ministry, and are thus tempted to make 
the main work of their sacred office consist in 
a mere secular philanthropy, in efibrts to im- 
prove men socially, and to lead them on in the 
track of civilisation. And in other cases, still 
more dire results have happened. Men, who have 
thought that earnestness .might be a sufttitute 
for sound knowledge and a distinct creed, rise, 
by means of the personal talents with which they 
are adorned, to high and influential positions. 
Perhaps not till those positions are attained, does 
that searching into the foundation of their work 
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come^ which mttst come at some time. And then, 
alas, is often exhibited the painM spectacle of 
men of mark in God's Church going through the 
elementary struggling with the difficulties in the 
path to truth, which ought to have been met 
and overcome in the days of their training for 
sacred responsibilities ; — and the Christian Church 
is startled at seeing her standard-bearers casting 
down and trampling under foot the banners that 
had been placed in their hands, and coming for- 
ward to confess before the world, that they are 
unable to grasp the first truths of the Christian 
faith. 

If, then, there is one here who is to be dedi- 
cated, like Isaiah of old, to service in God's 
Church, let him now weigh well the principles and 
the ground of his work. Let him not run the risk 
of making shipwreck of his faith and bringing 
scandal on the Church, by deferring till a time 
when his task should be half done, the consider- 
ation of the foundation on which he has to build. 
Let him decide in the season of preparation, the 
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all-important questions, for what kind of master, 
with what purpose, and in what spirit, he must 
work. Let him acquaint himself with the Master^s 
character as that Master has Himself revealed it ; 
let him realize the awfulness of that dark thing, 
sin, the existence of which in God's world tells 
the purpose of his work; — and, as through the 
opened veil he sees the Mercy-seat, let him learn 
to feel the touch of the burning coal from off 
the altar of Christ's sacrifice, and in the deep 
recesses of his own soul to hear the voice that 
inspired Judah's prophet with self-devotion, " Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity 
is taken away, and thy sin purged." Then, my 
brother, clear will be your path of the diflSculties 
and the doubts that make others to stumble; 
they will all vanish in the absorbing thought 
that you are God's servant. And whenever His 
call is heard inviting His servants to some special 
work for Him, — without waiting to ask what the 
work is to be, your heart will respond, "Here 
am I; send me." Blessed shall that work be 
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which is thus entered upon, blessed in its ex- 
ercise, blessed in its end ! Christ's presence shall 
make its toil sweet and its burden light; and 
Christ's welcome shall crown it at last, "WelJ 
done, good and faithful servant; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord." 



SERMON II. 



Psalm cxix. 59. 

/ thought upon my wat/s, and turned my feet unto thy 

. testimonies, 

rriHE habit of looking backward on the days 
that are past is one which^ generally speak- 
ing, grows with a man's advancing life. The 
child has nothing to look back upon, — unless you 
believe with Wordsworth, that 

''The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar/' 

Its little mind lives in the present moment, or, when 
two or three years have passed over it, in the tiny 
future of the next hour. When youth is changing 
into manhood, and the scenes of earnest active 
Ufe are beginning to open upon the glowing heart, 
— though the bending forward into the stirring 
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future is what most occupies the mind, there is yet 
found the occasional turning back of the thoughts 
into the scenes of earlier days, and memory will 
now and then^ in pensive moments, glance at the 
little joys of childhood, and ponder on the changes 
with which even the years of boyhood are often 
marked. In middle life, when a man has to 
hurry to and fro in the world's great workshop, 
notwithstanding the din of the machinery around 
him, he gets every day more and more accustomed 
to think over the deeds and the feelings of the 
past. There is then generally a tendency in the 
mind to take a soberer and graver view of one's 
position in the world, to look at the present and 
the future in the light of the past : and this tend- 
ency naturally leads a man to take somewhat 
minute note of the years gone by.* And in the 
days of hoary hairs, the mind is proverbially 
known to wander back, and to live again, with 
all the vividness of present reality, among scenes 
which the new race that surrounds it have never 
witnessed. 
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The ciFcnmstance that the Sunday on which 
I address you, brethren, is the last in this year, 
has suggested the preceding remarks. The close 
of a year is one of those occasions which make 
ns almost instinctively exercise that looking back 
which I have been speaking of. The politician 
takes a survey of the year's legislation, and 
estimates how far the interests of the party with 
which he may sympathize have been advanced. 
The merchant looks through his books, and calcu- 
lates his profits in the twelve months that are just 
finished. And the earnest Christian, — aye, and 
not he only, but even the usually thoughtless, — 
stops, when the knell of a departing year is heard, 
to think of the solemn changes of which that year 
has been a witness. Wholesome is this effect of 
what, after all, is but a matter of conventional 
arrangement — the separation of one year from 
another at this particular season. It helps men 
to cultivate the important habit of reflection on 
the past. It throws often a shade of solemn 
feeling over a heart that was running on in its 
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lightsomeness to its own ruin. And many an one 
can tell; how it was this season of one year going 
and another coming^ with its plain simple lesson 
needing no preacher's voice to enforce it, that 
made his experience the same as that of the 
Psalmist, " I thought upon my ways, and tamed 
my feet unto Thy testimonies." 

But this season is not the only one which has 
this peculiar influence on the heart. It will be 
the purpose of my sermon to-day to point out 
that there are certain stages in the life of many 
a man, which lead him to take that special and 
serious retrospect of the past which is alluded to 
in the text, and at which the "thinking upon 
his ways" thus produced sometimes ends — (and 
happy is the man when it is so!)— in a turning 
of his feet unto God's testimonies. 

I. The first such stage that I refer to, is one 
occurring at the close of the first important period 
of probation to which a man may be subjected in 
his youth. It is one more familiar to members 
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of our body than to others. And just at this * 
time especially^ there are those amongst us who 
can bear me witness whether such a season does 
not almost compel the thoughts to wander back 
over the period which has gone, never to be re- 
newed. About to enter the lists for one of the 
great Honour contests which close a University 
course, they cannot help standing still and ponder- 
ing on the days behind them. Many and various 
thoughts are, I know, rising in the breasts of 
such at this winding up of their career of study, 
— thoughts of what they were in feeling and in 
character three years back, when they came to 
this place, as compared with what they are now, — 
thoughts of the exceeding value of the mental and 
moral exercises through which they have been 
passing, but which are now over, — thoughts of 
their use or abuse of the opportunities for self- 
improvement which their sojourn here has af- 
forded. Many of them can say from the heart 
that it has been a happy time, — happy, because 
the claims of study and the claims of bodily traiur 
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ing (I wittingly speak of the claims of that which 
no Englishman may neglect) have been fairly 
balanced, and allowed to have each their legit- 
imate weight, — ^happy, because of the friendships 
formed which they feel will be for life, — happy, 
because of holy influences met with here, which 
they have fostered and turned to blessed account. 
Some, on the other hand, may be obliged to take 
a darker review of their past life here. Their 
feeling perhaps is, ^* Would that I could forget, 
and that others could forget, my past folly! I 
might now have been leaving this place with 
"honours on my brow and with character unstained; 
— but I have lost my chance; and henceforth 
the remembrance of the scenes that I am just 
leaving will only waken a feeling of vexation and 
regret." 

It is, however, not impossible, nay, I fear 
somewhat probable, that some, while they glance 
back at their academic life, now closing, may 
make the survey in the light of principles but 
too prevalent, and may consequently turn from 
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the retrospect, even though it may be a retrospect 
of duties neglected and sins indulged in, with 
complacency and self-satisfaction. Bear with me 
then, if I point out what I deeply feel to be 
the true light in which the period spent at the 
University ought to be regarded. 

That period, short as it is, I look upon as 
the most important one in the life of every one 
whose privilege it has been to be a University 
man. The use that is made of it, except in a 
few exceptional cases, strikes the key-note of 
the whole life. It is a kind of probation such 
as is never again afforded to the man. He may 
meet with many forms of discipline in after life, 
by which the Heavenly Father may seek to raise 
him in the moral scale; but none of these can 
be of the same nature as the great probation of 
his youth. When a man is placed, just at the 
most susceptible age, when the passions are strong 
and his knowledge of the world not extensive, 
with an amount of liberty too which he may 
for the first time be enjoying, in the midst of 
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temptations that come to him in the most at- 
tractive, insinuating fonn, — the test which is then 
applied is the most searching that he will ever 
have to meet. It is a life test; its purpose is, 
to ascertain whether he has that in him which 
proves him a genuine man, fit for the world's 
work, equal to any trial through which he may 
have to pass. It is like the first testing of 
ordnance, — when the gun is fired with a heavier 
charge of powder than will generally be used, 
to make sure of its strength. Now, what if the 
test should fail? What if the gun, after the 
first firing, shews signs of weakness and discovers 
a flaw in the metal? Can it ever be used for 
the purpose for which it was at first intended? 
It may be put to some lower use; but never 
will it be mounted upon the battlements of some 
important fortress, nor will the safety of a noble 
ship be allowed to be imperilled by the cannon 
which has thus been proved to be insecure. And, 
if the great test applied in a man's youth issues 
in a miserable failure, — if coming here trained in 
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Christian principles, he departs with the holy 
faith of his earlier days scattered to the winds, 
— if, instead of standing np as a beacon of light 
to his fellow-students aronnd him, he has weakly 
yielded to the influences of unprincipled com- 
panions, — if, pure when he set foot on this pri- 
vileged ground, he is leaving it with the in- 
deKble stain of immorality upon him ; that man, 
it seems to me, has barred himself out from any 
high position among God's servants, has proved 
himself unfit to be entrusted with any weighty 
commission from Him who orders our life's work. 
He has been weighed, and found wanting. His 
firmness of principle, his courage, his purity, have 
been proved defective ; — and, where these are 
wanting, where are the qualities to form a true 
man, one fitted to take his place among the noble 
workers in God*s world? 

It is in this high light that I would exhort 
any one, who is now just completing his period 
of academic residence, to look back upon the 
career which is now coming to an end. Venture 
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not, I would say to him, upon another sphere of 
work^ without having at this juncture ^^ thought 
upon your ways." It may be that such thought 
may bring you to the bitter conclusion, that your 
probation here has ended in failure; that as a 
discomfited soldier you are leaving the battle- 
field, your shield lost, your sword thrown away, 
with no chaplet on your brow, no medal on your 
breast. Perhaps it may be with a heavy heart 
that you are now about to say farewell to the 
old grey walls that have nurtured, in times past, 
so many a noble champion of truth and righte- 
ousness, and which deserved a better use than 
you have made of them. Then, shall I bid you 
go without a cheering word, as one hopelessly 
defeated? Nay, my brother, God forbid 1 You 
may indeed have lost heart in your first, and, 
still let me remind you, your most important 
battle, — and on that account you may be called 
to humility, as I think you are, through all 
your after life; — yet are there no more oppor- 
tunities of victory, no more battle-fields, on which 
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the courage that failed before may waken again^ 
and win for you laurels that heretofore you have 
missed? Yes! Praised be God, however often 
our feet may have tripped, there is always the 
possibility of finding some standing-ground. If 
at this stage of your life, you add to the regrets 
felt over the past the prayerful resolutions of a 
true repentance, — it may be, that in after years, 
in the midst of useful work which God may yet 
open before you, you may recal this moment of 
tearful retrospect, and be able thankfully to say 
of it, " I then thought upon my ways, and turned 
my feet unto thy testimonies." 

n. Passing on to the case of middle life, we 
shall find that then also there are moments (dif- 
ferent with different men), when the heart is 
driven to review the past. I said before that the 
tone of sobriety and the reality of feeling generally 
characteristic of middle life tend to turn the 
thoughts backward on the days that lie behind 
one. Still, in the stir of daily events and daily 

D 
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work, a man often goes on a long time without 
any very deep searching into his past life, with- 
out distinctly asking his own heart, " What is the 
principle on which I have been living hitherto?" 
There needs an occasional break in the uniform 
course of his life, — there wants something to be 
thrown across his path, to make him stop and 
put this question to himself. And such breaks 
do come to most of us; — there are times when 
some barrier is thrown across our path. The 
commonest case is, when some personal sorrow 
separates our heart for awhile from the every day 
circumstances which had been riveting it. Or, 
the mere change in our position, a call to some 
new scene of work, may suffice to make us stand 
still and look back over the old field of our 
employment. And sometimes, some signal in- 
stance of self-devotion and noble earnestness in 
another may have the effect of makingus consider 
our ways, — may cause us to compare our own 
poor attempts with the example thus set us. 
Possibly to some among us such seasons, in- 
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terrapting the smooth current of our thoughts and 
feelings and sending our heart backward upon 
itself, may not be unknown. We recal them, 
I am sure, as among the mercies of our lives, 
and recount among the subjects for our thanks- 
giving to God, the times in reference to which 
we can say, "I then thought upon my ways." 
Nevertheless the disclosures which at the time 
resulted from that thinking upon our ways may 
have been not otherwise than painful. The spec- 
tacle which our former life presented to us may 
have been something of this nature : — our life had 
been flowing smoothly on with but few ripples 
on its surface ; — living amid agreeable friendships 
and occupied with employments that suited our 
tastes, we had felt satisfied and at ease, and saw 
no reason for any searching enquiry into the 
undercurrent of our life; — but that moment of 
interrupted ease, that sent us down into the depths 
of our course of action, how it shewed us the 
reality of what we had been doing ; we had been 
living only for ourselves, — and while the busy 
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hive of God's earth was full of noble specimens 
of men sacrificing their comforts^ their life, their 
all in His service^ and calls for help in the mighty 
conflict of which men's hearts are the battle-field, 
were crowding in upon us, we had been doing no 
real work for God, nor had we ever come forward 
with the self-sacrifice that marks the ^^good soldier 
of Jesus Christ," on behalf of despised truth and 
neglected righteousness. 

Or, the awakened reflection on the past may 
have brought us to another conclusion even more 
painful and startling. As we looked back on 
the work perhaps of some years, we may have 
felt gratified at thinking of much energetic and 
painstaking labour, to which the approbation and 
praises of our fellow-men gave even a degree of 
6clat. The great Christian undertakings of our 
day owed something to our active efibrts on their 
behalf; the vigour of our health and of our in- 
tellect was expended even on holy ministries in 
God's Church ; and there was many an one, who, 
cheered by our benevolence or helped forward 
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by our instruction, rose up and called us blessed. 
But what was the discovery forced upon us by 
that moment, when, it may be, the shadow of 
some sorrow or of some solemn event shut out 
the dazzle of the admiration in the midst of 
which our work had been carried on? Perhaps 
we found, when we were thus led to look into 
the deeper principles of our actions, that our work 
wanted a foundation, — that there had been all 
along one &tal defect, — there was no personal 
link between tis and the Master for whom ap- 
parently we had been working. Oh how changed 
in the hour of that discovery looked all our work 
in past years! It almost seemed as if that for 
which all men praised us, that which we had 
flattered ourselves gave us a kind of claim upon 
Gt)d, were become a ground for our condemnation! 
The very energy in work which we had hitherto 
shewn seemed to be a bar to our beginning a 
higher kind of life. It was felt to be so hard, 
when we had apparently got to the end of all 
religion, to retrace our steps to its very beginning, 
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and to start afresh over the old familiar ground 
of holy work on a new principle, the principle 
of the constraining love of Christ. Yes, hard, — 
bat not impossible! There is many an one, on 
whom a discovery like this has burst, who, 
having found the secret of all true work, has 
been willing to begin again, in the spirit of a 
little child, a life of sacred ministries, — who, like 
the Psalmist in the text, having noted down in 
the diary of his heart's history, " I thought upon 
my ways," has been able to add the important 
sequel, " I turned my feet unto Thy testimonies." 

III. Experience shews that the first import- 
ant retrospect which a man takes into his own 
past, may not come till a stage later than any 
I have been touching on. Youth may have 
passed, and the avocations of manhood may have 
been gone through, and yet the man may never 
have fathomed below the surface of his life, — 
never thought of the principles on which he has 
been living. But just as he is approaching the 
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border-line between time and eternity, and a 
▼oice on the other side is heard calling him 
across, — alarmed by that voice, he opens his eyes 
and looks back on the track of his feet behind 
him. You, my brethren in the ministry, know 
the pain of that sight, — the sight of a soul waking 
up to the conviction that the day-light of its 
life has been wasted, just at the moment when 
its sun is sinking out of view ; and your experi- 
ence has probably led you, as mine has led me, 
to feel, how unsatisfactory is the convulsive 
effort of a heart to turn the tide of its life out 
of the direction in which it has always flowed, 
and to make it set towards God, just in its 
last hour. Yet there are not wanting instances, 
and possibly some of us may have met with them 
in our ministerial work, — in which the heart that 
has late been roused to ponder on the past, has 
learnt thereby to bow before its long neglected 
God in genuine repentance, and has thus been 
enabled, in the very closing of life's day, to see 
a light dawning which has taken away all their 
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gloom from the shadows of the coming night. 
These instances shew us, that when only close 
to the frontier of eternity, a man in the deeper 
sense "thinks upon his ways," though faint is 
.usually the hope that such thought will produce 
ought else than despair's bitter cry, " Too late, 
too late," — ^yet there is always the possibility 
that it may have a happier result, and that the 
spirit going, fresh from its late realizing of its 
peril, into the presence of its God, may be able 
at the foot of the heavenly throne to utter its 
thanksgivings and to say, "Even in the hour 
when I heard thy summons, I turned my feet 
unto thy testimonies." 

IV. But beyond that point! when the re- 
trospect only comes after eternity is entered! 
Ah, then, the latter words of the text become 
inapplicable. The longer any one defers thinking 
upon his ways, the less likely it becomes that 
he will ever be able to say, " I turned my feet 
unto thy testimonies." And the limit of the pro- 
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bability is reached, and the hope of any turning 
to God yanishes, when from the unknown wastes 
of the world before us, the soul looks back upon 
a life, during which self was the idol to which 
all its devotion was paid, — a life, throughout 
which God's mercy was continually near, but 
never was claimed, a Saviour's hand was stretched 
out, but that hand was never grasped. 

Herein then, brethren, let us read a simple 
lesson for the close of the year. Each year, while 
it summons us to a solemn review of the past, 
is diminishing our chance of turning such review 
to account. Some of us may be letting the fresh- 
ness of youth pass without giving its noble enthu- 
siasm to God. Some of us may be so actively 
employed in external work, — yes, even in useful 
and sacred work, — that they may be forgetting 
to listen to the call of departing years to look 
within and to see that the mainspring of the heart 
is right. Some of us may be so accustomed to 
the onward flow of years, and may have got into 
the habit of taking so easily all events that happen 
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around them, that the solemn toll of the dying 
year may not seem to have any special meaning. 
I imagine I speak the feelings of us all, when 
I say that probably the chief danger to which we 
residents in a University are liable, is that of 
regarding ourselves as living in a privileged world 
of our own, from which many of the anxious 
struggles that are going on in the great world 
around us are excluded, and in which therefore 
we can afford to lay aside somewhat of our 
earnestness. A serious observance of a solemn 
season like this will prove a useful help to us in 
guarding against this danger. It may enable us 
to set before ourselves that we, like all our fellow- 
creatures, are dying men, passing on to the same 
eternity with them. It may remind us, that op- 
portunities for doing God*s work are silently yet 
quickly floating past, and that all our earnestness 
is needed for the demands of His service. And 
may not these departures of years, — ^if our minds 
are too much occupied with the honours and dig- 
nities which may either be ours, or which may 
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be before us as objects of eager ambition, — lead 
us to thoughts of that cessation of all measure- 
ments of time, when the honours which intellect 
may win, and the dignities to which men may 
climb, shall be all lost sight of in the honour of 
being acknowledged by the Redeemer before men 
and angels, and the dignity of being permitted 
to sit down with Christ upon His throne? 
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